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ABSTRACT 

This report on interstate child support cases focuses 
on child support enforcement problems that occur when absent parents 
live in states other than those in which their children reside. 
Findings indicate that Office of Child Support Enforcement (OC.^E) and 
state caseload and collection data are of questionable reliability 
and provide limited information about interstate child support. OCSE 
data cannot be used to determine the relative size of states' 
interstate versus otal caseload. OCSE data inaicate that total 
interstate collections for fiscal year 1987 were about seven percent 
of total child support collections. Available caseload data show that 
over half of all interstate case activity is talcing place in seven 
states. States estimate that case processing takes longer and is less 
successful for interstate cases sent to other states than for 
in^state cases. States use varying laws and processes for enforcing 
interstate child support. New case processing methods are tested in 
interstate demonstration projects. Insufficient staff, lack of 
automation, and differences in states' policies, procedures,- and laws 
are identified as barriers to effective interstate enforcement. 
Officials cite a variety of actions, such as standardizing policies 
and procedures and establishing performance standards, that could 
improve interstate enforcement. The study instrument is appended. 
(RH) 
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United States 

General Accounting Offlce 

Washington, D.C. 20548 



Human Resources Division 

B-221078 

January 27, 1989 

The Honorable Thomas J. Downey 
Acting Chairman, Subcommittee on 

Human Resources 
Committee on Ways and Means 
House of Representatives 

The Honorable Hank Brown 
Subcommittee on Human Resources 
Committee on Ways and Means 
House of Representatives 

In response to your May 15, 1987, request, as Acting Chairman and 
Ranking Minority Member of the Subcommittee on Public Assistance and 
Unemployme t Compensation, we are presenting information on child 
support enforcement problems when absent parents live in states other 
than those in which their children reside. These are referred to as inter- 
state child support cases. Specifically, you asked for information on 

interstate caseloads and collections; 

states' processes for locating out-of-state parents, determining pater- 
nity, establishing support orders, and making collections, including 
information on states' involvement in demonstration projects aimed at 
improving their processes; and 

states' and others' views on major barriers to effective interstate child 
support enforcement. 

To address these concerns, we reviev/ed caseload and collection data, 
primarily from the Office of Child Support Enforcement (OCse). We also 
obtained views on interstate case processing methods, enforcement bar- 
riers, and needed impiovements from the 54 states' and jurisdictions' 
child support agencies, gathered primarily through a mail questionnaire, 
and from knowledgeable officials of 10 national organizations through 
telephone interviews. In addition, we reviewed selected literature as 
well as information from ocsE-funded demonstration projects. 

On February 23, 1988, we testified before your Subcommittee that the 
preliminary results of our work showed a need for better program infor- 
mation to assess states' performance and for better management of 
interstate cases. This report (see app. I) summarizes the results of our 
work to date. Our principal observations follow: 
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• ocsE and state caseload and collection data are of questionable reliability 
and provide limited information about interstate child support. Informa- 
tion to assess states' performance on interstate cases is limited because 
states do not separately report detailed interstate caseload and collec- 
tion data. OCSE data cannot be used to determine the relative size of 
states' interstate versus total caseload; other available estimates range 
from about 18 to 30 percent. ocsE data indicated that total interstate 
collections for fiscal year 1987 were about $290 million, or about 7 per- 
cent of total child support collections. (See pp. 10-12.) 

• Available caseload data show that over half of all interstate case activ- 
ity is taking place in seven states. (See pp. 13-14.) 

• States estimate that case processing takes longer and is less successful 
for interstate cases sent to other states than for in-state cases. (See 
pp. 15-16.) 

• States use varying laws and processes for enforcing interstate child sup- 
port. New case processing methods have been and are being tested in 
interstate demonstration projects. (See pp. 16-19.) 

• States' and national organizations' officials identified barriers that they 
believe hamper effective interstate enforcement, such as insufficient 
staff, lack of automation, and diffr- -►nces in states' policies, procedures, 
and laws. These barriers contribute to delays in the processing of inter- 
state cases and hamper interstate collections. The officials also cited a 
variety of actions that could improve interstate enforcement, such as 
standardizing policies and procedures and establishing performance 
standards. (See pp. 20-23.) 



As you requested, we did not obtain foimal agency comments on this 
report. However, we discussed our work with federal program officials 
and included their comments where appropriate. As agreed, unless you 
publicly announce the contents earlier, we plan no further distribution 
of this report until 10 days after its issue date. At that time, we will 
send copies to other interested congressional committees and members; 
the Secretary of Health and Human Services; the Director, ocsE; the 
Director, Office of Management and Budget; and cognizant officials of 
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the 50 states, the District of Columbia, Guam, Puerto Rico, and the Vir- 
gin Islands. The major contributors to this report are listed in appendix 
VII. 



Franklin Frazier 
Associate Director 
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Rjirk^roi inii State laws require parents to be responsible for the financial support of 

OdLKgl UUllU ^^^.^ children. During the 1930s and 1940s, such laws were used to 

establish and enforce support obligations when the absent parent, custo- 
dial parent, and child lived in the same state. But when absent parents 
lived out of state, enforcing child support was cumbersome and ineffec- 
tive. Often the only option in such cases was to seek to extradite the 
absent parent and, when successful, to jail the person for nonsupport. 
This procedure punished the irresponsible parent, but left the aban- 
doned family without financial support. 

In 1949, efforts began in earnest to address interstate enforcement prob- 
lems when 1 1 states enacted laws allc^ving child support suits filed in 
one state to be a(^judicated in another. Then in 1950, the National Con- 
ference of Commissioners on Uniform State Laws* developed a model 
statute for enforcing interstate child support — referred to as the Uni- 
form Reciprocal Enforcement of Support Act (uresa). The model act was 
amended in 1952 and 1958. In 1968, the act was substantially revised 
and renamed the Revised Uniform Reciprocal Enforcement of Support 
Act (rure8a).2 All 50 states, the District of Columbia, Puerto Rico, Guam, 
the Virgin Islands, and American Samoa have enacted similar legisla- 
tion, but there are important differences among states. 

In 1975 the Congress created the federal Child Support Jnforcement 
program as title I V-D of the Social Security Act. The program's purpose 
is to strengthen state and local child support enforcement efforts, which 
incluoe locating absent parents, establishing paternity, obtaining sup- 
port orders, and collecting child support. The program is administered at 
the federal level by the Office of Child Support Enforcement (ocse), an 
agency of the Department of Health and Human Services (hhs). All 50 
states, the District of Columbia, Guam, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin 
Islands participate in the prograia. 

In August 1984, concerned about weaknesses in the program and the 
rate of child support collections, the Congress enacted the Child Support 
Enforcement Amendments of 1984 (Public Law 98-378). The amend- 
ments contain provisions aimed at improving both interstate and in- 
state child support enforcement, including (1) mandating the use of such 
collection techniques as wage withholding, (2) using expedited processes 
under state judicial and administrative systems to establish and enforce 



^Composes 307 members (judges, law school deans and professors, and practicing attorneys) 
appomted by state governors 

^For the puipose of this report, this model legislation will bo referred to as I RKSA 
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child support, (3) providing incentive payments'^ to the initiating state 
(where the custodial family lives) and the responding state (where the 
absent parent lives or is thought to live) for making collections on inter- 
state cases, and (4) providing funds for inter-state child support demon- 
stration projects. 

Recent federal initiatives should have a significant effect on interstate 
child support enforcement, ocsf/s 1988 regulations require states to 
establish a central registry for recording information on incoming inter- 
state cases and responding to inquiries on such cases. The regulations 
also clarify case management and enforcement responsibilities of initiat- 
ing and responding states. For example, responding states are required 
to treat interstate and in-state cases essentially the same. 

The Family Support Act of 1988 (Public Law 100-485) includes several 
provisions affecting interstate child support enforcement. For example, 
the law established a Commission on Interstate Child Support to identify 
ways to improve interstate enforcement and revise uresa. It also 
requires states to establish automated statewide, comprehensive case 
tracking and monitoring systems, which should improve states' ability 
to manage interstate cases. 



Citing the Congress' need for analysis of problems related to interstate 
child support enforcement, the Acting Chairman and Ranking Minority 
Member of the Subcommittee on Public Assistance and Unemployment 
Compensation, House Committee on Ways and Means, asked us for 
information v^n 

• interstate caseloads and collections; 

• states' processes for locating out-of-state parents, determining pater- 
nity, establishing support orders, and making collections, including 
infomaiion on states' involvement in demonstration projects aimed at 
improving their processes; and 

• states' and others' views on major barriers to effective interstate child 
support enforcement. 

To obtain information on interstate caseloads and collections, we 
reviewed data in ocse's Twelfth Annual Report to Congress for the 
Period Ending September 30, 1987 , and similar data reported to ocsE by 



^Bonuses ranging from 6 to 10 percent of states' collections basted on the ratio of collections to admin- 
istrative costs 
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the states for the 3-month period ended June 30, 1987 — the latest data 
available at the time of our fieldwork. In August 1987 we sent a ques- 
tionnaire seeking further information on caseloads, as well as processing 
methods and enforcement barriers, to all 50 states, the District of 
Columbia, Guam, Puerto Rico, and the Viigin Islands (tallied as **states'' 
to simplify the presentation of our data). We received questionnaire 
responses from 49 states, and obtained oral responses to selected ques- 
tions from the other 5. Appendix II contains aggregate state responses to 
the questionnaire We did not validate the questionnaire or other state 
responses. 

Through telephone interviews, we obtained the views of knowledgeable 
officials cf 10 national organizations on (1) interstate enforcement barri- 
ers and (2) the actions by each level of government that would have the 
greatest impact on increasing collections in interstate cases. The offi- 
cials' views {?re their own and do not necessarily represent the views of 
the organizations. (See app. Ill for a list of organizations in which we 
contacted officials.) In addition, we synthesized information from ocse- 
funded interstate demonstration projects (see app. IV), reviewed federal 
law authorizing various methods of processing and enforcing interstate 
cases (see app. V), and reviewed selected literature on interstate 
enforcement (see bibliography). 



Available Data 
Provide Limited 
Insight Into Extent 
and Effectiveness of 
Interstate 
Enforcement 



Available Data of 
Questionable Reliability 



Our work raises considerable doubt about the completeness and reliabil- 
ity of states' interstate case and collection data. OCSE notes in its 1987 
report to the Congress that child support enforcement program reviews 
performed during fiscal year 1987 identified unreliable program data as 
a problem that hindered efficient collections. In addition, ocsE officials 
told V.3 that they questioned the quality and reliability of data because 
states do not adequately track their cases. 
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Moreover, nearly half of the states responding to our questionnaire 
either did not provide interstate caseload data or indicated that their 
data on interstate cases were incomplete or unreliable. Twelve states 
provided no interstate caseload data. Twelve other states reported that 
the data they provided were unreliable. (See app. II, questions 5 to 5b, 
for details.) 

In response to our questionnaire, 27 states provided ideas on what they 
think is needed to improve the reliability of data in their states. Twenty- 
one states told us that better automation is needed. Other comments 
included the need for better case tracking, better training, comprehen- 
sive statewide data bases, and an interstate clearinghouse. (See app. II, 
question 5c.) 

Forty-three states indicated that they had further automation planned 
(see app. I, question 24, for examples). Accordmg to ocsE's director, 
states are making progress toward developing automated child support 
enforcement systems, but are not as far along as ocsF would like. 



OCSE data cannot be used to determine the relative size of states' inter- 
state versus total caseloads because ocsE collects different types of 
information on interstate and total cases. States report all cases open at 
the end of each quarter, which OCSE uses to show the average annual 
caseload — reportedly lO.C million for fiscal year 1987. For interstate 
cases, states report, on a quarterly basis, cases with requests for assis- 
tance sent to and received from other states — 074,000 and 494,000, 
respectively, for fiscal year 1987. By definition, such data would not 
include open interstate case: "or which no requests for assistance were 
made during the year. Also, since these data are reported quarterly, and 
then totaled for the fiscal year, the same case may be counted more than 
once if requests were sent or received in more than one quarter during 
the year. 

Estimates of the lelative size of interstate caseloads vary. In 1988, 
OCSE'S associate deputy director testified before the Subcommittee on 
Public Assistance and Unemployment Compensation that interstate 
cases are about 30 percent^ of states' total caseloads. However, informa- 
tion states provided to us indicates the percentage could be smaller. 



^According to an OCSE statistician, this figure is based on a University of Michigan study in which 30 
percent of 96 absent parents took up residence in a state different than the one in which their chil- 
dren hved. Also, OCSE s associate deputy director for information .systems told us that one of the 
interstate demonstration projec*s indicated a similar percentage 



Extent of States' Interstate 
Child Support Caseloads 
Uncertain 
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In response to our questionnaire, states' estimates of interstate cases 
sent and received as a percentage of their total caseloads ranged from 2 
to 50 percent (see app. II, question 1). By multiplying each state's esti- 
mate by its average total caseload during fiscal year 1987, as reported 
to OCSE, we estimated that interstate cases totaled about 1.9 million, or 
18 percent, of the total 10.6 million cases. Figure I.l shows the ranges of 
states' caseload estimates. 

We have no basis for determining the accuracy of these caseload 
estimates. 



OCSE data are of limited usefulness for assessing states' performance in 
making collections or providing other child support services on inter- 
state cases. OCSE requires each state to report quarterly for all child sup- 
port cases information on total collections broken down by such 
categories as wage withholding arid other collection methods, average 
number of arrears only cases for which collections were made, and 
amounts of current support due and received. However, such detailed 
collection information is not broken out separately for interstate cases. 

Similarly, ocsE requires states to report such data as the numbers of 
absent parents located, paternities determined, and support orders 
established for all child support cases, but not specifically for interstate 
cases. 



OCSE Data Provide Litt- 
Information for Assessing 
Interstate Case 
Performance 
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Figure 1.1: States* Estimated Percentage of Interstate Cases to TOial Caseload for Fiscal v^ar 1987, by State 




10 to 19 percent of total state cases 



20 to 29 percent of total state cases 
30 percent or more of total state cases 



Note Maryland did not respond Twenty to 29 percent of the District of Columbia s and Guam's 
caseload consisted of interstate cases, and over 30 percent of the Virgin Islands* cases were interstate 




States With Highest ocse's data and our questionnaire information indicate that most inter- 

Estimated Interstate Case ^^^^^ case activity — cases sent and received — is concentrated in a small 

A . . number of states. Seven states — Michigan, Virginia, Ohio, Pennsylvania, 

^ New York, Illinois, and Florida — accounted for about 1.0 million, or 53 
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percent, of the estimated 1.9 million interstate cases discussed 
above. Figure 1.2 shows the estimated caseload for each state. 



Figure 1.2: Estimated Average Open Interstate Cases for Fiscal Year 1987, by State 




50,001 to 100.000 



Over 100,000 



Note Maryland did not respond The District of Colunnbia Guan^ and the Virgin Islands had fewer than 
25,000 open cases in 1987 
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States responding to our questionnaire estimated that, for the three 
States to which they most frequently send cases, processing times are 
longer for interstate than for all cases for most child support services — 
paternity, support order, first collection, and ongoing collections. Inter- 
state cases needing all services were estimated, on the average, to take 7 
months longer to procecs, and cases needing individual services were 
estimated to take from 1 to 5 months longer, except for location ser- 
vices, which take less time. States also estimated comparatively lower 
success rates, on the average, for initiated interstate cases needing 
locate, paternity, support order, and first collection services, and about 
the same rates for cases needing ongoing collections and all services. 
This information is shown in table I.l. 

As also shown in the table, the states estimated that, for the three states 
from which they most frequently receive cases, their processing times 
and success rates, for the most part, were closer to their total caseload 
perfonnance. States provided no i hts for their reportedly better 
processing times and success rates when acting as responding rather 
than initiating states. One explanation may be that some of the work 
needed to process cases is done by the initiating state before the cases 
are forwarded. 



States Estimate Slower 
Processing Times and 
Lower Success Rates 
for Interstate Cases 



Table 1.1: States' Estimated Processing Times and Success Rates for All Cases and Interstate Cases* 




Average processing time'^ (months) 


Average success rate^ 
(percent of cases) 


Type of service 
required 




Interstate cases 




Interstate cases 


All cases 


Initiated^ Responded'' 


All cases 


Initiated^ Responded^ 


AH services® 


8 


15 8 


46 


45 60 


Location 


4 


5 3 


63 


51 64 


Paternity establishment 


7 


12 8 


55' 


36 53 


Support order 
establishment 


5 


8 4 


80 


63 79 


First collection 


2 


5 3 


68 


58 69 


Ongoing collections 


1 


2 1 


41 


42 51 



^Average number of months and success rates reoorted by individual states were averaged for all 
p'ates 

^oee appendix II, questions lib, 22b. 27 to 38. and 47 to 58, for further details and definitions of service 
time frames and successful processing of services 

^Cases with requests for assistance sent to a state where the absent parent lives or is thought to live 

^Cases with requests for assistance received from a state where the custodial parent lives 

^Average proce^^sing times as reported by states for "all services* do not reflect the cumulative total of 
the individual services because some services are provided concurrently 
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Processing times for both initiating and responding states may be longer, 
and success rates lower, when cases are handled by states that deal with 
each other infrequently. As discussed later, states sometimes attributed 
case processing delays to a lack of understanding of other states' laws 
and policies, and a lack of communication and cooperation between 
states as barriers to collections. Such factors likely would be more prev- 
alent, and their effects more pronounced, when states are unfamiliar 
with each other's processes and organizations. 



Forty-three states reported to us that their initiating procedures — and 
16 said their responding procedures — varied depending upon the states 
with which they dealt (see app. II, questions 39 and 60). States told us 
their procedures for initiating cases were affected by such factors as 
varying state laws, varying state and local procedures, and priority 
given to interstate cases by the responding state. In addition, states' 
methods of pursuing interstate cases Rie affected by the types of child 
support services required after the jiosent parent moves to a different 
state than where the children live. That is, some cases require the full 
array of services, including establishing paternity and obtaining support 
orders, while others require only one service, such as ongoing collection. 

St tes' methods for locating absent parents depend, in part, on the 
sources of information available. Information useful for locating parents 
is available from a variety of federal, state, and local sources (see app. 
VI for information on resources for locating absent parents). 

Several demonstration projects authorized by the 1984 amendments 
have explored or tested various methods and ways of better identifying 
absent parents. For example, projects in Connecticut, Maryland, and 
Michigan showed that access to such data as employment and motor 
vehicle data is critical for locating out-of-state absent parents. A project 
involving four Midwest states established an automated network that 
allowed computerized access to one another's data bases to facilitate 
locating absent parents. State officials told us the network provided 
easy, timely access, and that they were seeking to include more states. 
Another project created an automated clearinghouse to help locate 
absent parents. (See app. IV for further information on interstate dem- 
onstration projects.") 

Legal options available to the initiating state for establishing paternity , 
and procedures in the responding state, affect initiating states' methods 



States' Interstate Case 
Processing Methods 
Vary: New Methods 
Being Tested 
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of pursuing interstate cases. When paternity must be established, initi- 
ating states generally have two legal options available — long-arm stat- 
utes and URESA. 

Ix)ng-arm statutes essentially allow legal proceedings to occur in the ini- 
tiating state, with notice and summons for the absent parent to appear 
in the initiating state's court served in the alleged father's state. Provi- 
sions of states' long-arm statutes vary from state to state and are some- 
times relatively restrictive. For example, as a condition to exercise 
jurisdiction over an out-of-state alleged father, some states require that 
the child for which paternity is being sought must have been conceived 
in f nd continue to reside in the initiating state. Such limitations may 
preclude the use of long-arm statutes for establishing paternity. More- 
over, some states do not have long-arm statutes under which paternity 
may be established. 

The legal option most commonly used for establishing paternity is the 
URESA civil procedure. Through this procedure, the initiating state 
requests the responding state to establish paternity. However, some 
responding states have uresa laws that do not specifically provide for 
interstate paternity establishment, leaving to the responding state 
court's discretion as to whether paternity should be addressed. 

In February 1988, an official of the American Bar Association testified 
before the Subcommittee on Public Assistance and Unemployment Com- 
pensation that interstate enforcement is greatly hindered by states with 
older versions of uresa that lack a specific provision authorizing courts 
to establish paternity. Some courts will not decide paternity cases unless 
the custodial parent appears in court. Also, if an alleged absent parent 
denies paternity that has not previously been established, some courts 
will not acyudicate the issue and will dismiss the case. (See app. V for 
information on legal provisions authorizing methods for enforcing child 
support.) 

Several demonstration projects have been aimed at increasing the effec- 
tiveness of paternity establishment in interstate cases. For example, 
Maryland recently completed a demonstration project which recom- 
mended that states use long-arm statutes rather than uresa for estab- 
lishing paternity. This is consistent with current federal regulations, 
which require that long-arm statutes be used to establish paternity, 
where applicable and appropriate. Another project in Alabama was 
studying the feasibility of videotaping the custodial parent's testimony 

19 
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and submitting it as a substitute for the parent's personal appearance in 
court. 

The legal options available for obtaining support orders are generally 
the same as those available for establishing paternity — long-arm stat- 
utes and URESA civil procedures. However, more states have long-arm 
statutes that can be used for obtaining support orders than for estab- 
lishing paternity. In addition, .methods used by initiating states for 
obtaining support orders may be affected by the responding state's judi- 
cial structure and procedures. 

States use various methods to set payment amounts and establish sup- 
port orders. Many require court hearings — the traditional judicial pro- 
cess. This method has been criticized in some localities be^^ause crowded 
court calendars lead to delays in hearing and adyudicating cases. Other 
jurisdictions use quasi-judicial officers — court masters, referees, or 
other judge substitutes — to perform support order duties normally done 
by judges. Finally, some jurisdictions use hearings officers to establish 
support orders completely outside the court system — referred to as an 
administrative process. Under all methods, the courts retain authority 
over final decisions. Many states told us that processing delays fre- 
quently were caused by judicial backlogs, and some believed their collec- 
tions would increase if they could use an administrative process. 

States generally have a wide variety of methods available for collecting 
child support, once paternity has been established and support orders 
obtained. However, the collcv^aon methods used are affected by the cir- 
cumstances of the case. For example, without involving the responding 
state, the initiating state may pursue direct income withholding if it 
knows that the absent parent ia in the military, works for the federal 
government, or is employed by a company doing business in the initiat- 
ing state. With minimal court involvement in a responding state (unless 
challenged by the absent parent), a state may request interstate income 
withholding or registration of an existing support order which requires 
enforcement by the responding state as i J it was originally issued by 
that state. (See app. V for further information.) 

Forty-eight states indicated that the 1984 amendments' income-with- 
holding requirement had improved their interstate collection efforts. 
(The Family Support Act of 1988 requires that, effective November 
1990, wage withholding be automatic except under special circum- 
stances.) To further increase their collections, some states suggested, in 
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their questionnaire responses, that greater use of liens against assets, 
state tax refund offsets, and credit bureau reporting should be made. 

Demonstrations by Maryland, Connecticut, and Michigan reported that 
the URESA civil procedure is often used for collections although more 
effective, less time-consuming options, such as interstate wage with- 
holding, are available. These demonstrations concluded that failure to 
use the most effective option results in case processing time lags, low 
support order payment amounts, and, hence, reduced collections. 

In response to our questionnaire, states told us that child support cases 
do not always require all services (see app. I, questions 7, 25, and 45). 
For example, the initiating state may not request the responding states 
to provide locate services if information obtained from the custodial 
parent is believed sufficient. Similarly, paternity and support orders 
may already be established before the case is sent to the responding 
state. The frequency with which states estimate they need child support 
services for about half or more of their interstate cases is shown m fig- 
ure 1.3. 
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Figure 1.3: States' Estimated Demand for 
Enforcement Services on Inter '^ate 
Cases 



50 Number of atatM raquiring MrvicM !n about half or mora casasa 




Typa of sarvica 



States' initiating cases 
States' responding to cases 

Note Forty-six states provided information about demand for ongoing collections. 47 states provided 
information about demand for other child support enforcement services 



Barriers That Hamper 
Interstate Collections 



Our questionnaire listed 12 interstate collection barriers identified in 
previous studies and asked the states to indicate how much effect each 
barrier has on collections. Insufficient staff, lack of automation, and dif- 
fering policies and procedures among states were most frequently cited 
by the 54 states and officials in 10 organizations we contacted as greatly 
affecting interstate collections. States' and the organization officials' 
views on ';vhich barriers greatly affect interstate collections are shown 
in table 1.2. (See app. II, question 66, for details.) 
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Table 1.2: Barriers Greatly Affecting 
Slates* Interstate Collections 





Number of identifying entities 


Barriers 


States 


National organizations 
with officials contacted' 


Insufficient staff for timely processing of interstate 
cases 


43 


6 


Lack of automation wnhin states 


30 


9 


Different policies and procedures among states 


30 


8 


Lack of streamlined procedures for processing 
interstate cases 


26 


4 


Different laws among states 


25 


6 


Lack of automated networks between states 


25 


4 


Lack of training on the processing of interstate 
cases 


21 


6 


Different forms for processing cases among states 


19 


3 


Insufficient incentives for timely processing of 
interstate cases in responding states 


14 


2 


Lack of centralization of incoming cases in 
responding states 


13 


6 


Lack of federal guidance on the processing of 
interstate cases 


11 


4 


Lack of centralization of outgoing cases in initiating 
states 


8 


4 



^Officials' views do not necessanly represent the views of the 1 0 national organizations 



Twenty-two states identified various other barriers affecting enforce- 
ment. Examples of those barriers included 

• insufficient case information provided by initiating states; 

• lack of ( 1 ) communication/cooperation between states, (2) knowledge 
about other staters procedures, (3) uniformity in interstate forms, 
(4) resources for locating absent out-of-state parents, and (5) a strong 
state-run program; 

• failure to use the most effective enforcement techniques, such as wage 
withholding and liens; and 

• problems with the judicial system, including (1) difficulties serving sum- 
mons, (2) judicial laxness and disputes, (3) court backlogs, (4) lack of 
trained judges, and (5) lack of expedited, nonjudicial administrative 
processes. 



Additional examples of states* comments are listed in appendix II, ques- 
tion 66b. 



Officials of eight national organizations also cited some similar and some 
additional barriers: 
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• Low priority given to interstrte cases. 

• Inadequate information from initiating stages, 

• High turnover of IV-D workers because of low pay and prestige. 

• Lack of a national clearinghouse. 

• Lack of state motivation to process interstate cases. 

• Allowing states to modify other states' orders even with regard to prop- 
erty, custody, and visitation rights. 

• Lack of title IV-D program and court interface (if courts are not tied into 
IV-D, there is no incentive). 

• Use of iiRESA when other methods are more appropriate for establishing 
paternity, obtaining support orders, and collecting support (e.g., wage 
withholding). 

Enforcement barriers result in delays in processing interstate cases. 
Questionnaire respondents most often cited the state/local IV-D agency, 
clerk of the court, and district/county attorney as the groups or agencies 
most responsible for processing delays. Reasons cited for delays by each 
of these groups or agencies included (1) lack of staff to handle large 
caseloads and backlogs, (2) lack of automation, (3) time-consuming 
paperwork processes, and (4) low priority given cases. Examples of 
additional reasons are listed in appendix II, questions 43 and 64. 



States told us the 1984 amendments have improved, and ocse's recent 
interstate regulations should improve, interstate enforcement. Forty- 
eight states said the amendments' income-withholding requirement 
improved their ability to process cases. About half the states indicated 
that the amendments' provisions for incentive payments to initiating 
states for collections made on their behalf and federal funding for inter- 
state demonstration projects improved interstate enforcement. (See app. 
II, questions 68a and b, lor examples of other changes in the amend- 
ments that states believe improved interstate enforcement.) 

In response to our question about the likely effect of ocse's recent regu- 
lations on interstate enforcement, states most frequently indicated that 
improvements would result from requiring (1) the responding state to 
provide the same services for interstate as for in-state cases, (2) the 
responding state to have sufficient staff to process interstate cases, and 
(3) the initiating state to pay paternity blood test costs. (See app. II, 
question 70, for further detail.) 

Thirty-two states also identified ongoing improvements to their inter- 
state child support enforcement processes. Examples included 



Improvements 
Underway and 
Suggested for 
Interstate 
Enforcement 
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(1) Strengthening state legislation, policies, and procedures; (2) increas- 
ing attention and priority given to interstate cases; (3) improving absent 
parent location services; (4) improving collection techniques; (5) increas- 
ing staffing/training; (6) developing or improving automated in-state 
systems; (7) establishing automated networks with other states; and 
(8) improving state data reporting systems. (Additional examples of 
ongoing improvements are listed in app. II, question 69.) 

Fifty-three states and officials in the 10 national organizations sug- 
gested federal, state, ,and/or local government actions that would 
enhance collections. Suggested actions at the federal level included 

• standardizing laws, procedures, and forms that bear on interstate cases; 

• establishing an interstate computer network with uniform processing 
requirements for each state; 

• establishing child support office performance standards for handling 
interstates cases; 

• simplifying paternity establishment across state lines by taking such 
steps as requiring states to have civil remedies and long-arm statutes for 
establishing paternity; 

• providing more funding for paternity blood tests; 

• standardizing interstate wage-withholding practices; 

• requiring social security numbers on birth, marriage, and divorce 
documents; 

• increasing financial incentives for responding states; 

• providing more financial support for automation; and 

• establishing more explicit child support office staffing standards for 
handling interstate and in-state cases. 

Suggested actions at the state/local level included (1) standardizing poli- 
cies, procedures, and forms; (2) improving case tracking; (3) ensuring 
the availability of adequate child support office staff; (4) establishing 
better cooperation between child support agencies and the courts; (5) 
giving the same priority to interstate and in-state cases; (6) establishing 
nonjudicial, expedited processes; (7) training child support office work- 
ers on how to effectively apply enforcement methods; and (8) using 
videotaped testimony in paternity cases. (Additional examples of sug- 
gested actions at the federal, state, and local levels are provided in app. 
II, questions 67a to 67e.) 
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This appendix presents the questionnaire in its entirety, as it was sent to 
the 54 states (including Puerto Rico and the U.S. territories) annotated 
to show aggregate responses. Forty-nine states responded by mail and 
five by telephone. The response totals for some questions do not equal 
the number of respondents because states either did not answer the 
question or skipped the question according to our questionnaire 
instructions. 
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GAO QUES'iiONNAIRE ANNOTATED 
TO SHOW .RESPONSES OF REPLYING STAPES 



UNITED STATES 
GENERAL ACCOONTING OFFICE 



Survey of Interstate 
Child Support Programs 



Please return 
within two weeks to: 



Margie K. Shields 
U.S. General Accounting Office 
1275 Market Street, Suite 900 
San Francisco, CA <^4103 
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The Congress has asked our agency, the U.S. General Accounting Office, to 
survey states about the barriers to collecting child support payments from out- 
of-state absent parents. This questionnaire asks your views on this topic as a 
sti^te both initiating interstate cases and responding to requests for 
assistance from other states. We hope you will help us by completing the 
following questionnaire as quickly as possible. 

In the first set of questions we ask for data on interstate cases. In the 
second section we ask questions about case processing in qe.ieral in your state 
to provide a baseline for subsequent questions on the processing of interstate 
cases. Next, we ask about case processing from your perspective as a state 
initiating interstate cases, followed by questions regarding case processing 
from your perspective as a state responding to interstate cases. A final set of 
questions relate to your overall observations of interstate enforcement. 

We do not expect you to solicit additional information from counties or 
other substate units within your state, but please provide estimates if at all 
possible when exact information is unavailable. Leave a question blank only if 
a lack of information at the state level makes an estimate impossible. 

Because different states may define some terms differently, we are providing 
a glossary of terms to ensure a uniform interpretation of our questions. 
Should you have any doubt about the meaning we have assigned to a term, please 
refer tc this glossary at the back of the questionnaire. 

After conpleting the questionnaire, place it in the enclosed business reply 
envelope and mail it. No postage is needed. If you have any questions about 
the questionnaire or the study, call Margie Shields in our San Francisco 
office, collect, at (415) 556-6200. Thank you. 



Please provide the following information about yourself as the respondent to 
the questionnaire: 

CCnformation not presented in this report.) 

NAME 



TITLE 



TELEPHONE NUMBER ( ) 
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Part I: INTERSTATE CASEDCAD DAXA 

This part of the questionnaire asks you ta provide the best available data on 
your state's interstate caseload. 



A. GENERAL SIZE AND NATURS OF INTERSTATE CASELOAD 

The first set of questions asks you to provide a description of the size and 
nature of your state's AFDC and non-AFDC interstate caseload. If exact figures 
are unavailable or unknown, please provide your best estimates. 



1. What percentage of your state's total IV-D caseload is interstate cases? 
(Include both cases initiated by your state and caries received frcm othef 
states.) 

Range: 2 to 50 perrent 
Average: 18.4 peroenc (%ieighted) 

2i Of your total interstate cases, what percentage is initiated by your state 
and what percentage is received from other states? 

Initiated by Received from Total interstate 

your state other states caseload 

Range: 11 to 89 11 to 89 

Average: 53 47 100 



3. Does your state's child support enforcenrvent agency (or agencies in any 

jurisdiction in -^ur state) initiate or receive non-IV-D interstate cases 
within their child support programs? 



[27] Yes [25] No [2] Don't know 



ANSV>yER QUESTION 4 SKIP TO QUESTION 5 



4. Approximately now many non-IV-D interstate cases are currently open in 
your state . . • 



2d 



o 
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No. of states 
Total responding 

...initiated by your state? 15,126 12 

...received from other states? 11,238 11 

B. SPECIFIC CATA ON lOTERSTATE CASELOAD 

Tliis next set of questions asks for more specific infonnation on your IV-D 
interstate caseload. 

5. How many IV-D interstate cases were cpen in your state on 6/30/87? 

(Please corplete the following table using data sources available at the 
state level. The format of the table is similar to the format of OCSE-56 
[Part I: Section A, Question 4]. 

Number of IV-D Interstate Cases Open on 6/30/87 (in thousands) 



States Providing Infonnation Other 





AFDC & fx: 

Cases 


Non-AFDC 
Cases 


Subtotal 


States^/ 
Subtotal Total 


Initiated in your 
state 


220 


174 


404 


365 


769 


Received from other 
states 


185 


176 


361 


326 


687 


TOTAL 


415 


350 


765 


691 


1,1.56 



s^oc 12 states that did not provide the requested data, and 1 state 
that provided partial data, we estimatri total open interstate cases 
by ultiplying the states* estimated ^^xxxmlaga of interstate cases 
(questions 1 and 2) times the nunber of total open cases as of 
June 30, 1987, reported to OCSE on quarterly report OCSE-56, Part I, 
Section A, Question 4. 



5a. ViCM were the data reported in table 5a compiled? (CHECK ALL THAT 
APPLY) 

[19] Statewide computerized support enforcement system 

[ 3] Computerized reports from counties (or other sub-state units), 
compiled by the state 
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[17] Manual reports from counties (or other sub-state units), 
compiled by the state 

[29] Estimated. (Please describe the basis for your estimate) 

Bases for estimates included case sanple, misoellaneous 

reports, and information in peui^ially auto m ated data systenis. 

5b. In your opinion, how reliable is the information provided in taole 5? 
{CHECK ONLY ONE) 

Very Very Don't 

unreliable^/ Unreliable Reliable reliable know 

[2] [11] [21] [7] [2] 



ANSWER QUESTION 5c SKIP TO QUESTION 6 

Vincludes one stcite who did not provide requested caseload data. 

5c. What do you think is needed to improve the reliability of data in 
your state? (Please comment) 

(27 states oanmented.) 1\ienty<3ne states cited better autonation. 

Other oomnaents included better case tracking, better training, 

ocnfanrfiensive statewide data bases, and an interstate cltearinghouse 

6. If you were unable to provide all of the data requested in table 5, please 

list below the names, titles, and phone numbers of the individuals we need 

to contact in order to obtain this information (or enclose separate 
listing) . 



NAME TITLE PtlONE # TYPE OF a\TA 

(Information not presented in this report.) 
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Part II: PRDCESSING CHILD SUPPCXCP CASES— GENERAL BACKGRXM) 

In this part, we ask questions about your state's child support program in 
general to provide a baseline for subsequent questions regarding interstate 
cases. 



A. NATURE OF TOTAL CHILD SUPPORT CASELOAD 

The following questions are to obtain information about the nature of the IV-D 
child support caseload in your state, including AFDC and non-AFDC, interstate 
and intrastate cases. 



7. What portion of your state's cases require the following types of 
services? (PLEASE ESTIMATE BY CHECKING ONE ANSWER FOR EACH TYPE OF 
SERVICE) 

All or More About Less Very 
almost than half than few 
half the 



all 



half or no Don't 



cases cases cases cases cases know 



Types of ser v ices ; 

Location 

Paternity 
establisbment 

Support order 
establishment 

Enforcement 

Ongoing 
collection 



[ 9] 
[ 2] 
[ 7] 



[12] 
[ 5] 
[15] 



[ 9] 
[ 8] 
[ 9] 



[20] 
[31] 
[17] 



[ 0] 
[ 2] 
[ 1] 



[ 0] 
[ 2] 
[ 1] 



[17] [18] 
[26] [11] 



[7] [6] [0] [2] 
[3] [8] [1] [1] 



8. 



For AFDC clients ; Upon receiving a referral from a IV-A agency, are there 
any circumstances which might justify not formally opening a case? 



29] Yes 



21] No 



ANSWER QUESTION 8a & 8b 



— r 

SKIP TO QUESTION 9 
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8a. Please describe the circumstances under which cases would not be 
opened: 

(30 states oomnented,) CiraitBtanoes described included (1) absent 

paunent deceased^ incapacitated y institutionalized y or incaroerated; 

(2) child over 18? (3) absent peurent unknown? (4) non-jurisdiction^ 

such as subject not residing in state^ (5) adoption pending? and 

(6) inadequate information. 

8b. Approximately what percentage of referrals do not result in opening a 
case? 

Percent # of States 

5 or less 22 

6 to 30 4 
31 to 40 2 

9. For non-AFDC clients ; Upon receiving a written application for IV-D 

services from a non-AFDC client, are there a- y circumstances which might 
justify not formally opening a case? 

[31] Yes [19] No 

AN^R QUESTION 9a & 9b SKIP TO QUESTION 10 

9a. Please describe the circumstances under which cases would not be 
opened: 

(31 states oonmented.) Ciromstanoes described — in 
addition to those listed above for Ba — included (1) non-IV-D 
cases (private action case)y (2) custody and visitation problems. 
(3) a^lication not paidy (4) client has an ac" ive AFDC case^ 
(5) client has private oounselr and (6) qpousal support only. 
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9b, Approximately what percentage of non-AFDC applications do not result 
in opening a case? 

Percent # of States 

5 or less 26 

6 to 14 2 



10. Does your state generate any reports, other than the required federal 
forms OCSE-34 and OCSE-56, which summarize child support caseload and 
collections data? (E.g. reports you may have generated for internal 
management or your state legislature, or which pro-zide a county-by-county 
breakdown . ) 

[14] No 

I I 

SKIP TO SECTION B 



135] Yes 

^ I 

ANSWER QUESTION 10a 



10a. Please list those reports below and include samples of each one 
listed along with the completed questionnaire. 



(InfomatiGn not presented in this report*) 



B. LENGTH OF TIME TO PROCESS TOTAL CASELOAD 

The following questions are to ascertain how long it takes, on the average , to 
process all (AFDC and non-AFIX, interstate and intrastate) child support cases 
in your state based on the types of services required. If exact figures are 
not available, please estimate . 

11. For cases requiring all services ; 

f location, paternity establishment, support order 
establishment, enforcement, and collection) 
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From the tiine a case is opened, how long does it 
take till the fire;*- nnllppfinn i^i m/^de'? 


fl 

# of months 


12. For cases requiring location services: 




From the time a case is opened, Jiow long does it 
take to obtain a current, verifiable address of 
an absent parent? 


4 

# of months 


}3. For cases requiring paternity establishment: 




Once the absent parent has been located, how 
long does it take to establish paternity? 


7 

# of months 


14. For cases requiring support order establishment: 




Once the absent parent has been located and 
paternity established, how long does it take to 
establish a support order? 


3 

# of months 


15. For cases requiring enforcement of a support order: 




Once the absent parent has been located, paternity 
established, and a support order established, how 
long does it take to detain the first collection? 


2 

# of months 


16. For cases requiring ongoing collection of support 
payments: 




From the time a payment is due, how long does it 
take to collect and distribute the payments? 


1 

# of months 


C. SUCCESS RATE OF PROCESS TOTAL CASELOAD 




The following questions are to ascertain your state's success rate in providing 
required services to aU (AFDC and non-AFDC, interstate and intrastate cases) 
child support cases. If exact figures are not available, please estimate. 
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17. 


For cases requirirci all types of services: 
(location, paternity establishment, support order 
establishnent, enforcement, and collection) 






17a. For what percentage do you successfully make 
at least one collection? 


46 

percent 




17b. What percentcige do you think is reasonably 
attainable? 


60 

percent 


8. 


For cases requiring location services: 






18a. For what percentage do you successfully 

obtain a current, verifiable address of an 
absent parent? 

18b. What percentage do you think is reasonably 
attainable? 


63 

percent 

73 

percent 


19. 


For cases requiring paternity establishment: 






19a. Once the absent parent has been located, for 
what percentage do you successfully establish 
paternity? 

19b. What percentage do you think is reasonably 
attainable? 


55 

percent 

66 

percent 


20. 


For cases requirinn support order establishment: 






20a. Once the absent parent has been located and 
paternity established, for what percentage 
do you successfully establish a support order? 

20b. What percentage do you think is reasonably 
attainable? 


80 

percent 

87 

percent 


21. 


For cases requiring enforcement of a support order: 






21a. Once the absent parent has been located, 

paternity established, and a support order 
established, for what percentage do you 
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successfully obtain at least one collection? 
21b. What percentage do you think is reasonably 



attainable? 



22. For cases requiring ongoing collection of support 
payments : 

22a. For what percentage do you successfully make 
ongoing collections and distribute the 
payments? 

22b. What percentage do you think is reasonably 
attainable? 



D. AUrrjMATION OF TOTAL CASELOAD 



68 



percent 
70 
percent 



41 



percent 
58 



percent 



The following questions are to ascertain to what extent your state's child 
support enforcement program is automated. 



23. Is case tracking automated in your state for AFDC and non-AFDC cases 

requiring each of the following types of services? (CHEXTK ONE RESPONSE 
FOR EACH TYPE OF SERVICE) 

Case tracking automated? 





AFDC cases 


Non- 


AFDC 


cases 




(CriECK ONE) 


( CHECK 


one) 




Yes 


No 


Don't 


Yes 


No 


Don't 








knew 






knew 


Types of services required 














Locat ion 


[24] 


[27] 


[ 0] 


122] 


[29] 


[ 0] 


Paternity establishment 


[23] 


[28] 


[ 0] 


[20] 


i31] 


[ 0] 


Support order establishment 


[24] 


[27] 


[ 0] 


[22] 


[29] 


[ 0] 


Enforcement 


[28] 


[23] 


[ 0] 


[27] 


[24] 


[ 0] 


Ongoing collection 


[32] 


[19] 


[ 0] 


[31] 


[20] 


[ 0] 



23a. Does the automation described in table 23 include interstate cases, 
both cases your state initiates and cases received frcm other states? 
(CHECK ONLY ONE) 
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[29] Both initiated and received interstate cases 
[ 4] Interstate cases initiated in your state only 
[ 2] Interstate cases received from other states only 
[ 2] No interstate cases 



23b. In how many of your state's jurisdictions is the automation described 
in table 23 operational? (CHECK ONLY ONE) 

[25] All 

[ 6] Most 

[ 6] Some 

[ 0] Don't know 



24. What further automation do you plan to inplement by October 1, 1988? 
(Please describe) 

(45 states ocmented.) Forty- three of the re^xxiding states said they 
had efforts planned either to establish overall case tracking systems or 
to establish autanation relating to such activities as (1) networking 
with other states^ (2) networking with county attorneys and offices 
within the states^ (3) central registry^ (4) adding non-AFDC cases 
to the system y (5) providing case infocmation directly to staffi (6) 
absent parent location servioesy (7) assets and other matching, and (8) 
collections. 
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Part III: PRXESSING TmESSTKTE CASES INITIAIH) BY YOUR STATE 

This part asks ycxj co respond to questions from the perspective of a ?Late 
initiating interstate cases (both AFDC and non-AFCX:). 

A. NATURE OF INTERSTATE CASELOAD SENT TO OIHER STATES 

25. What portion of the interstate cases initiated by your state require the 
following types of services? (PLEASE ES TIMATE BY CHECKING ONE ANSWER FDR 
EACH TYPE OF SERVICE) 



Types of services ; 
Location 

Paternity 
establishment 

Support order 
establishment 

Enforcement 

Ongoing 
collection 



All or 
almost 
all 
cases 



[ 2] 

[ 7] 
[19] 

[26] 



More 
than 
half 
cases 



9] 
2] 



[13] 
[18] 

[ 8] 



About 
half 
the 
cases 



[ 8] 

[ 7] 

[10] 
[ 7] 



Less 
than 
half 
cases 



[ 9] 

[23] 

[16] 
[ 3] 



Very 
few 
or no 
cases 



[15] 
[13] 



6] 



5] 



1] 
0] 

1] 



Don't 
know 



3] 
3] 



3] 
3] 

4] 
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26. To which states do you send the most requests for assistance and about 
what percentage of your total requests are sent to each state listed? 
(PLEASE LIST THE TOP THREE) 

NUMBEIR OF TINES RANGE OF 

IDEmiFIED AS RPPBOy.. PCT. 





RESPONDING STAIS 


(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


OF REQUESTS 


(1) 


California 


12 


8 


5 


8-95 


(2) 


Florida 


7 


4 


8 


5-40 


(3) 


Texas 


5 


6 


7 


5-30 


(4) 


New York 


2 


5 


0 


12 - 42 


(5) 


Oregon 


1 


3 


2 


5-40 


(6) 


Maryland 


1 


3 


1 


12-30 


(7) 


Washington 


1 


2 


2 


15 - 25 



B. LENGTH OF TIME TQ PROCESS INTERSTATE CASES SEOT TO TOP THREE 
RESPONDING STATES 

The following questions are to ascertain how long it takes to process ch^ld 
support cases initiated by your state and sent to each state listed in qilestion 
26, Enter the three responding states lisrted in question 26 as headings in the 
grid belcw, then indicate the average number of months it takes to process 
cases based on the types of services required, as listed in the left-hand 
column. If exact figures are not available, please estimate ^ 

Top Three Responding States 
(from Q. 26) 

(1) (2) (3) 



27. For cases requiring all types of services : 
(location, paternity establishment, 
support order establishment, enforcement, 
and collection) 

From the time a case is opened ir. your 
state, how long does it take till the 
first collection is received from the 

responding state? 13 16 15 

mos . nos . mos . 

28. For cases requiring location services ; 
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From the time a case is opened in your 
state, how long does it take for the 
responding state to obtain a current, 
verifiable address of an absent parent? 


5 

mos. 


5 

mos. 


4 

mos. 


29. 


For cases requiring paternity est^Mis^rnent: 










Onoe the absent parent has been located, 
iiuw uoes It: taKe ror tne responding 
state to establish paternity? 


11 

mos. 


11 

mos. 


14 

mos. 


30. 


For cases requiring suppr order 
establishment: 










Once the absent parent has been located c 
paternity established, how long does it 
take for the responding state to establish 
a support order? 


8 

rros. 


7 

mos. 


9 

mos 






Top Three Respondifig States 








(from Q. 26) 






(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


31. 


For cases requiring enforcement of a 
support order: 










Once the absent parent has been located, 
paternity establislied, and a support 
order established, how long .oes it take 
to receive the f i/st collection from the 
responding state? 


4 

mos. 


4 

mos. 


5 

mos. 


32. 


For cases requiring ongoing collection of 
support payinents: 










From the time a payment is due, how long 
does it take to receive the payment from 
the responding state and distribute the 
payments? 


_J2 
mos. 


_ 2 
mos. 


2 

mos. 



41 
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C. SUCCESS RATE OF PROCESSING INTERSTATE CASES SENT TO TOP THREE 
RESPONDING STATES 

The following questions are to ascertain the success rate of receiving 
required services for child support cases initiated by your state and sent to 
each state listed in questic. 26. Enter the three responding states listed in 
question 26 as headings in the grid below, then indicate the percentage of 
cases for which those states successfully provide the required services as 
listed in the left-hand column. If exact figures are not available, please 
estiinate. 



Top Three Responding States 
(from 0. 26) 

(1) (2) (3) 



33. For cases requiring all types of services ; 
(location, paternity establishment, 
support order establishment, enforcement, 
and collection) 



For what percentage do the responding 
states successfully make at least ono 

collection? 46 45 45 

pet. pet- pet. 

Top Three Responding States 
(ftom Q. 26) 

(1) (2) (3) 



34. For cases requiring location ser\'ices : 

For what percentage do the responding 
states successfully obtain a current, 

verifiable audress of an absent pa*-ent? 53 50 50 

pet. pet. pet. 

35. For cases requiring patemit'/ establistment ; 

Once the absent parent has been located, 
for what percentage ck) the responding 

states successfully establish paternity? 40 35 32 

pet. pet. pcEI 

36. For cases requiring support order 
establishment: 
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Once the absent parent has been located and 
paternity established ^ for what percentage 
do the responding states successfully 
establish a support order? 


67 

pet. 


64 

pet. 


58 

pet. 


37. 


For cases requiring enforcement of a 










support order: 










Once the absent parent has been located , 
paternity established^ and a support order 
established^ for what percentage do the 
responding states successfully obtain at 
least one collection? 


60 

pet. 


59 

pet. 


53 

pet. 


38. 


For cases requiring ongoing collection of 










support payments: 










For what percentage do the responding 
states successfully make ongoing collec- 
tions and forward payments? 


43 

pet. 


43 

pet. 


39 

pet. 


D. 


PROCEDURES FOR INITIATING lOTERSTATE CASES 








The following questions are to ascertain hew your state initiates interstate 
cases (AFDC and non-AFDC) sent to all other states. 


39. 


When initiating a case in your state, how much do your procedures vary 
by: (CHECK ONE ANSWER FOR EACH ITm) 




Procedures Vary 


Does 






A Great 

Deal Some 

Vne local jurisdiction 

where the case is initiated [ 3] [20] 


Little 
or None 

[27] 


Not 
Apply 

[ 3] 






The state to which the case 

is sent [13] [30] 


[10] 








39a. Are there other factors that cause procedures to vary that are 
listed? 


not 




[20] Yes [33] 

1 1 


No 

1 

r-' 
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ANSWER QUESTION 39b SKIP TD QUESTION 40 

39b. What are thc^ factors? 

(20 states aanentedj Factors cited included (1) varying state 
laws and procedures; (2) legal pgphibitions on paternity estab- 
lishn»nt; 13) varying state,* <>\id/ac local £Kiministrative ppooedures; 
(5) varying oollection prDoeAires^ such as wage withholding and 
garnishment? and (6) priority given to interstate cases by the 
responding state. 

40. How are interstate cases initiated by your state p'^ocessed for 
submission to other states? (CHECK ONLY ONE ANSWER) 

[iO] Centrally statewide 

[16] Centrally within local jurisdictions 

[13] Independently by individual caseworkers 

[ 7] Varies b<' local jurisdictionb 

[ 7] Other (please describe) Descriptions generally included a oonbina- 

tion of the above processes, 

41. Does your state use automatea ineans of sending requests for location 

services to each state listed in question 26? Enter the three responding 
states listec^ in question 26 as headings in the grid below, then indicate 
the way you nonnally transmit requests for location services to each 
state. 





Top Three Responding StaL?s 






(fron 0. 26) 






(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


By mail 


[48] 


[45] 


[44] 


Electronic transmission 


( 2] 


I 2] 


i 2] 


Magnetic tape 


[ 0] 


[ 0] 


[ 0] 
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Other means (please describe) 



One state reported a mix o£ telephone. 


[ 2] 


[ 1] 


[ 1] 


nailr and electronic transmission to each 


[ 01 


[ 01 


[ 01 


state. Another state reported using other 


[ 0] 


[ 01 


[ 01 



means for one state, but did not elaborate 

on the procedures * 

42. Poes your state use automated means of sending requests for 

establishnn t/enforcement services to each state listed in question 26? 
Enter the three responding states listed in question 26 as headings in the 
grid below, then indicate the way you nomally transmit requests for 
establishnient/enforcement services to each state. 

Top Three Responding States 
(from Q. 26) 





(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


By mail 


[49] 


[451 


[451 


Electronic transmission 


[ 11 


[ 21 


[ 11 


Magnetic tape 


[ 01 


[ 01 


[ 01 


Other means (please describe) 








One state reported a mix of telephone. 


[ 1] 


[ 11 


[ 1] 


mail, and electrtxiic transnission to 


[ 01 


[ 01 


[ 01 


each state. 


[ 01 


[ 01 


[ 01 



E. DELAYS IN PROCESSING INTERSTATE CASES INITIATED BY YOUR STATE 

43. If you experience delcys in processing interstate cases initiated by your 
state r what two groups or agencies, within your state , are MOST 
responsible for these delays? (CHECK NO MORE THAN TOO RESPONSES) 

45 



o 
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( 6] State IV-D Agercy 

[14] Local IV-D Agency 

[ 1] URESA Agent 

[14] Clerk of the Court 

[ 0] Court Trustee 

[ 1] Friend of the Court 

[ 3] Attorney General 

[ 7] District Attorney/County Attorney 

[ 9] Other (Included attorney^ judge^ 

( ] Other oourt system, custodial parent, 

state IV-A agency, and responding state,) 

[16] Not Applicable (SKIP TO QUESTION 44) 

43a, Why are these tvo groups or agencies most responsible? 

f ] ; (30 states ooicnted,) Exanples of reasons given — 

grp/agy 

in addition to those presented on page included 

[ ] ; (1) inexperienoed attorneys pcooessing cases, (2) 

grp/agy 

time oonsfing legal pleadings, (3) docketing delays, 

and (4) time oonsuning pcooess for obtaining affi- 

davits o£ support prld and certified oopies of decrees 

and stgport order modifications , 

44. If you experience delays in processing interstate cases initiated by your 
state, what two groups or a encies, within the three top responding states 
(listed in question 26) are MOST responsible for these delays? Enter the 
three states listed in question 26 as headings in the grid below, then 
indicate the two groups or agencies most responsible for any delays in 
each state. (CHECK NO MORE THAN TOO RESPONSES FOR EACH STATE) 



Top Three Responding States 
(from Q. 26) 

(1) (2) (3) 



State IV-D Agency 
Local IV-D Agency 
URESA Pqent 
Clerk of the Court 
Court Trustee 



[ 8] 


( 3] 


[ 8] 


[16] 


(19] 


[17] 


[ 4] 


( 3] 


( 3] 


[ 3] 


( 2] 


( 2] 


[ 1] 


I 1] 


[ 0] 
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[ 1] 


[ 1] 


[ 0] 


[ 2] 


[ 3] 


[ 3] 


[16] 


[16] 


[12] 


5 


5 


5 




( 4] 


[ 3] 


[ 31 



Friend of the Court 
Attorney General 

District Attom^y/County Attorney 
Other (Included attorney^ judge^ 
oourt system^ and custodial parent 

Not ^piicable 

Part IV: PROCESSING WSXSSSXIE CASES AS A RESPONDING STATE 

This part asks you to respond to quest icis from the perspective of a state 
respond inri to cases from other states (both AETXZ and non-AFDC). 

A. NATORE OF INTERSTATE CASELOAD RECEIVED FROM OIHER STATES 

45. What portion of your state's responding interstate cases require the 

following types of services? (PLEASE ESTIMATE BY CHECKING ONE ANSWER TOR 
EACH TYPE OF SERVICE) 



Types of services ; 
Location 

Paternity 
establishment 

Support order 
establ ishment 

Enforcement 

Ongoing 
collection 



All or 

almost 
all 

cases 



[ 8] 
[ 0] 
[10] 



More 
than 
half 
cases 



[ 7] 
[ 3] 
[12] 



About 
half 
the 
cases 



[ 8] 
[ 5] 
[12] 



Less 
than 
half 
cases 



[18] 
[24] 
[13] 



Very 
few 
or no 
cases 



[ 6] 
[14] 
[ 0] 



Don't 
know 



[ 2] 
[ 3] 
[ 2] 



[25] [11] [9] [2] [0] [2] 
[27] [10] [5] [4] [1] [2] 



46. Fran which states do you receive the most requests for assistc\nce and 

about what percentage of your total requests are received from each state 
listed? (PLEASE r.IST THE TOP THREE) 



INITIATING STATE 



NUMBER OF TIMES 
IDENTIFIED AS 
(1) (2) (3) 



RANGE OF 
APPROX. PCX. 
OF REQUESTS 
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(1) 


Cadifomia 


12 


5 


4 


5-70 


(2) 


Florida 


3 


5 


5 


6-16 


(3) 


Pennsylvania 


3 


2 


3 


10 - 32 


(4) 


Michigan 


2 


2 


2 


4-11 


(5) 


New York 


2 


3 


1 


4-20 


(6) 


Dexas 


1 


3 


2 


6-30 


(7) 


Hashingtcn 


0 


6 


0 


5-30 



B . LENGTH OF TIM2 TD PROCESS INTERSTATE CASES RECEIVED FROM TOP THREE 
INITIATING STATES 

The following questions are to ascertain how long it takes to orocess child 
support cases received by your state from each state yo listed in question 46. 
Enter the three initiating states listed in question 4. as headings in the grid 
below, then indicate the average number of months it takes bo process cases 
based on the types of services required, as listed in the left-hand column. If 
exact figures are not available, please estimate . 

Top Three Initiating States 
(from 0. 46) 

(1) (2) (3) 



47. For cases requiring all types of services ; 
(location, paternity establishment, 
support order establishment, enforcement, 
and collection) 

Fran the time a case is opened in your 
state, how long does it take till the 
first collection is forwarded to the 
initiating state? 



8 8 8 

mos. mos. mos. 



48* For cases requiring location services ; 

Fran the time a case is opened in your 
state, how long does it take for you as 
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the responding state to obtain a current r 
verifiable address of an absent parent? 


3 

ITOS. 


3 

mos. 


3 

mos. 


49. 


For cases requiring paternity establishment 










Once th^ absent parent has been located f 
how long does it take for you as the 
responding state to establish paternity? 


8 

mos. 


8 

mos. 


_8_^ 

mos- 


50. 


For cases requiring support order 
establishment: 










Once the absent parent has been located and 
paternity established, how long does it 
take for you as the responding state to 
establish support order? 


4 

mos. 


4 

mos. 


4 

mos. 






Top Three Initiating States 








(from 0. 46) 








(1) 


(2) (3) 


51. 


For cases requiring enforcement of a 
support order: 










Once the absent parent has been located , 
paternity established, and a support 
order established, how long does it take 
for you as the responding state to make 
the first collection? 


mos. 


_3_ 
mos. 


3 

mos. 


52. 


For cases requiring ongoing collection of 
suj^rt pciyments: 










From the time a payment is due, hew long 
does it take to collect and forward the 
payments to the initiating state? 


2 

mos. 


1 

mos. 


1 

mos. 


C. 


SUCCESS RATE OF PROCESSING INTERSTATE CASES 


RECEIVED 


FROM TOP THREE 
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INITIATING STATES 






The following questions are to ascertain the success rate of providing required 
services for child support cases received by your state fron each state you 
listed in question 46. Enter the three initiating states listed in question 46 
as hecKjings in the grid belcw, then indicate the percentage of cases for which 
you successfully provide the required services, as listed in the left-hand 
column. If exact figures are not available, please estimate. 




Top Three Initiatinq States 






(fron Q. 46) 




(1) 


(2) (3) 


53. For cases requiring all types of services: 
(location, paternity establis jnent, 
support order establishment, enforcement, 
and collection) 






For what percentage do you as the responding 
state successfully make at least one 
collection? 50 

pet. 


62 59 
pet. pet. 




Top Three Initiating States 






(from Q. 46) 




(1) 


(2) (3) 


54. For cases requiring location services: 






For v/hat percentage do you as the 
responding state successfully obtain a 
current, verifiable address of an absent 
parent? 


64 

pet. 


63 64 

pet. pet. 


j5. For cases requiring patemiLy establishment 






Onoe the absent parent has been located, 
for what percentage do ye as the 
responding state successfully establish 
pater ty? 


53 

pet. 


53 52 
pet. pet. 
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56. For cases requiring support order 
establishment: 








Once the absent parent has been located and 

do you as the responding state successfully 
establish a support order? 


80 

pCu. 


79 
pet. 


79 
pet. 


57. Fo"* cases requiring enforcement of a 
support order: 








Once the absent parent has been located, 
paternity established , and a support order 
established, for what percentage do you as 
the responding state successfully obtain at 
least one collection? 


_70 
pet. 


69 

pet. 


68 

pet. 


58. For cases requiring ongoing collection of 
support pa\'ments: 








For what percentage do you as the 
responding state successfully make ongoing 
collections and forward payments to the 
initiating state? 


_52 
pet. 


52 

pet. 


50 

pet. 


D. PROCEDURES FOR RESPONDING TO lOTERSTATE CASES 








The following questions are to ascertain hew your state responds to interstate 
cases (AFDC and non-AFDC) received from all other states. 


59. Upon receiving an interstate request, are there any 
might justify not fonnally opening a case? 


circums Lances which 


Yes [15] No 

II II 
II II 






1 1 
ANSWER QUESTION 59a SKIP TO QUESTION 60 
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59a. Please describe the circumstances under which cases would not be 
opened: 

(36 states ooomBnted,) Circfstanoes reported are similar to those 

repcarted for question 8a. 

59b. Approximately what percentage of interstate requests do not result in 
opening a case? 

4 % 



60. When responding to interstate cases in your state, how much do your 
procedures vary by; (CHECK ONE ANSWER FOR EACH ITEM) 



The state where the 
case is initiated 

The local jurisdiction 
receiving the case 



Procedures Vary 



Does 

A Great Little Not 

Deal Some or None Apply 

[ 4] [12] [34] 

[ 5] [21] [23] [ 2] 



60a • Are there other factors that cause your procedures to vary that are 
not listed? 



[ 4] Yes 



ANSWER QUESTION 60b 



[46] No 



SKIP TO QUESTION 61 



60b. What are these factors? 

(4 states ocmiented.) Factors cited included (1) different foniB and 
procedures used by initiating states? (2) variances in qnancipation 
age and statutes of limitations among states? and (3) some states not 
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enforcing aunceaurs ^ 



61. How are interstate cases sent to your state processed within your state? 
(CHEX3C ONLY ONE ANSWER) 

[22] Centrally statewide 

[12] Centrally within local jurisdictions 

[ 1] Independently by individual caseworkers 

[ 6] ' aries by local jurisdictions 

[10] Other (please describe) Descriptions generally included a cxanfcination 

of the above pgooesses, 

62. Does your state use automated means of receiving requests for location 
services from each state listed in question 46? Enter the three 
initiating states listed in question 46 as headings in the grid below, 
then indicate the way you normally receive requests for location services 
from each state. 





Top Three Initiating States 






(from Q. 46) 






(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


By mail 


[44] 


[44] 


[41] 


Electronic transmission 


[ 2] 


[ 1] 


[ 2j 


Magnetic tape 


[ 0] 


[ 0] 


[ 0] 


Other means (please describe) 








One state r^rted a mix of telephone. 


t 1] 


[ 1] 


[ 2] 


mail, and electronic transmission from 


[ 0] 


[ 0] 


[ 0] 


each state. Another state reported 


I OJ 


I 0] 


[ 0] 
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reoeiving requests by telephone from one 
state. 



63. Does your state use automated means of receiving requests for 

establ ishment/enf orcenent services from each state listed in question 46? 
Enter the three initiating states ii 'ted in question 46 as headings in the 
grid below, then indicate the way ycj nonnally receive requests for 
establishment/enforcement services from each state. 

Top Three Initiating States 
(from Q. 46) 



(1) 



C) 



(3) 



[43] 


[43] 


[42] 


[ 2] 


[ 1] 


[ 1] 


[ 0] 


[ 0] 


[ 0] 


[ 2] 


[ 2] 


[ '1 


[ 0] 


[ 0] 


[ 0] 


[ Oi 


[ 0] 


[ 0] 



By mail 

Electronic transmission 
Magnetic tape 

Other means (please describe) 
One state relucted a mix of telephone, 
»aily and electronic tranamission fran 
gach state> Another state reported 
reoeivinq requests by a mix of telephone^ 
and mail from two states^ 

E. DELAYS IN PROCESSING IMTERSTATE CASES FROM OOTER STATES 

64. If you experience delays in procesping interstate cases as the responding 
state, what two groups or agencies, within your state , are MOST 
responsible for these delays? (CHECK NO MORE THAN TVgO RESPONSES) 

[ 7] State IV-D Agency 
[15] Local IV-D Agency 
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[ 2] URESA Agent 

[12] Clerk of the Court 

[ 1] Court Trustee 

[ 1] Friend of the Court 

[ 4] Attorney General 

[16] District Attorney/County Attorney 

[ 9] Other (Included attamevy judge y 

[ 0] Other family oourt oouiDiMiorier, 

and initiating state.) 
[13] lk>t ^licable (SKIP TO C3UESTI0N 44) 

64a. Why ar^ wit-*^*^ two groups or agencies most responsible? 

[ J: (35 sts 'i rj ooBmented.) Enanples of reasons 

grp/agy 

given — in addition to those listed on page 

[ ]: 

grp/agy —include (1) court scheduling delaySf (2) 

tiJB rr»ining process of issuing petitions and 
other legal «iork, (3) inadequately trained staff y 
(4) non^ooniplianoe of dependentf (5) tias oonsuning 
registration of orders under UR2SAy and (6) imple- 
mentation of interstate wage withholding. 



65. If you experience delays in proce£*sing interstate cases as the responding 
state, what two groups or agencies, within the three top initiating states 
(listed in question 46) are MOST rt^sponsible for these delays? Enter the 
three states listed in question 46 as headings in tl e grid below, then 
indicate the two groups or agencies most responsible for any delays in 
each state. (CHECK NO MOPE THAN TWO RESPONSES FOR EACH STATE) 

Top Three In it lacing States 
(from Q. 46) 

(1) (2) (3) 



State IV-D Agency [7] [8] [7] 

Local IV-D Agency [15] [14] [15] 

URESA Agent [1] [3] [2] 
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Responses of Replying States 



Clerk of the Court 
Court Trustee 
Friend of the Cburt 
Attorney General 

District Attorney/County Attorney 
Other IkttamBY and c^ild support 
Other Q££ioe. ) 

Not Applicable 



( 6' 


[ 5] 


[ 6] 


( 1.' 


( 0] 


[ 0] 


[ 01 


[ 0] 


[ 1] 


( IJ 


[ 3] 


[ 1] 


[10] 


( 91 


[ 7] 


2 


2 


2 


0 


0 


0 


ri3] 


[12] 


[12] 



Part Vi ovQMX smwor oesocvmcNS on iniersxkte wfcscehwt 

This part asks for yo»jr views on barriers to interstate child support 
enforcement and proposals to iinprove interstate child support enforcement 
nationwide. 



66. Previous studies have cited several barriers to collecting child support 
payments from out^f -state absent parents. In your c^inion, how much 
effect do the foliating barriers have on collectirKi support for interstate 
cases? (CHECK ONE RESPONSE FOR EACH BARRIER) 

Little 

Great Moderate or no Don't 
Barriers effect effect effect know 



Different laws among states [25] [25] [4] [0] 

Different policies and procedures among 
states [301 [20] [4] [0] 

Different forms for processing cases among 

stat*>s [19] [23] [12] [ 0] 

Lack of centralization of outgoing cases 

in initiating states [ 8] [16] [27] [ 3] 

Lack of centralization of incoming cases 

in responding states [13] [17] [21] [ 3] 

Lack of automation within states [30] [16] [7] [1] 
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GAO Questionnaire Annotated to Show 
Responses of Replying States 



Lack of automated networks between states 


[25] 


[18] 


[ 8] 


[ 3] 


Insufficient incentives for timely 
processing of interstate cases in 
responding states 


[14] 


[21] 


[15] 


[ 4] 


Insufficient staff for timely processing 
of interstate cases 


[43] 


[ 9] 


[ 0] 


[ 2] 


Lack of training on the processing of 
interstate cases 


[21] 


[26] 


[ 4] 


[ 3] 


Lack of federal guidance on the processing 
of interstate cases 


[11] 


[261 


[151 


[ 2] 


Lack of streamlined procedures for 
processing interstate cases 


[26] 


[21] 


[ 7] 


[ 0] 


66a. Are you aware of other barri s to 
not listed above? 


effective interstate enforcement 




[21] Yes 

1 
1 


1 
1 


[32] No 

1 
1 






1 

ANSWER QUESTION 66b 


1 

SKIP TO QUESTION 67 




66b. Pioase list these other barriers and indicate their effect on 
collecting support for interstate cases. (CHECK ONE RESPONSE 
EACH BARRIER LISTED) 


FXDR 


Bar^'iers 




Great 
effect 


Moderate 
effect 


Little 
or no 
effect 


Don't 
know 


(22 states OGomented.) 


[21] 


[ 1] 


[ 0] 


[ 0] 






111] 


[11] 


[ 0] 


[ 0] 






[ 4] 


[ 2] 


[ 0] 


[ 0] 


Exat^es of states' ooBOBnts, in addition to those listeu on page_, 
included (1) lack of cooperation between states on paternity issues, (2) lack 
of funds for blood testing in determining paternity, (3) requirement to 
register orders in responding state, and (4) failure of other state to respond 
to inquiry. 
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GAO QoMtioiiiiAlre AiinoUted to Show 
Respoiues vT Replying SUte^ 



67. Tell us briefly, in your opinion, what actions (if any) by each level of 
government would have the greatest impact on increasing collections in 
interstate cases. 

6^^(. At the federal level: 

(51 states camBsnXjed.) Bcanples of suggested actions — in 

addition to those listed on page — included 

(1) enfocoe f bate coaplianoe irith federal laws and regulations^ 

(2) include interstate areas in audit oowerage? (3) reguire timely 
enfccoacnty including sanctions against states? (4) provide 
financial incentives for paternity establishnent by reggnding 
Stat i, and (6) require establishnent of long-narm statute ^ 

67b. At the state level — by initiating states: 
(45 states oomnented.) 



67c. At the state level — by responding states: 
(45 states ooamented>) 



67d. At the local level — by initiating jurisdictions: 
(41 states ooroented*) 
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Responses of Replying States 



67e. At the local level — by responding jurisdictions: 
(41 states oaaiiented,) 



Exsmples of sugpgested ^ ons at the state/local levels — in addition to 
those listed on page -included (1) pccviding accurate and ocsplete 
infoontion lihen init .ing casesr (2) performing quality reviews, (3) 
establishing a 3tate-run program, ^4) guaranteeing prompt hear 

ing of cases, anu aaking more use of wage ^ifithholding. 



68. Ttie 1984 Child Support Enforcement Amendments required char-^es in states' 
child sup^rt enforcement programs. Did the following changes improve 
your state's ability to proceed interstate cases? (CHECK ONE RESiONSE FOR 
EACri CHANGE) 



Improve 
Interstate Enforcement? 



Don't 



Changes 


Yes 


No 


knew 


Incentive payments for making collections 
for other states 


[26] 


[16] 


[11] 


Provisions for income withholding 


[48] 


[ 5' 


[ 1] 


Funding for interstate demonstration projects 


[21] 


[20] 


[13] 



68a. Are you aware of other changes in the 1984 cimendments which improved 
your state's ability to process interstate cases? 



[15] Yes [37] No 

I I I 
I I I 
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ANSWER QUESTION 68b 



SKIP TO QUESTION 69 



68b. Please describe ihese other changes in the amendments. 

(15 sUttfeS ocMPcnted,) Changes cited included (1) expedited 

servicesy (2) liens on real and peraonal property > (3) making 

inf opiation available regarding delinquent aoocxints to oonsuner 

reporting a ua ncies^ (4> state tax refund affsets, and (5) federal 

penalties for nonoanplianoe« 

69. Are any efforts underway in your state to improve interstate enforcement 
other than the federally funded demonstration projects? 



69a. Please describe these efforts briefly. Enclose any relevant material 
you think may be helpful* 

(32 states oomnentedj Examples of efforts described— in addition to 
those listed on page — included (1) requiring enforcement of orders 
from jjiitiating states^ (2) improving nonitoring of interstate casesy 
(3) increasing the nmber of interstate pat^itiities established on 
interstate caseSf (4) mproving in-state ooorounicationf and 
(5) centralizing URESA a(iainistration> 



132] Yes 



[22] No 



ANSWER QUESTION 69a 



SKIP TO QUESTION 70 
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Responses of Replying States 



70. OCSE's draft interstate regulations (OCSE-AT-86-20) propose the following 
solutions to interstate problems. Based on your state's interactions with 
other states throughout the nation, in your opinion, are these solutions 
likely to irnprove interstate enforcenient nationwide? Has your state 
already implemented these proposals? 

Likely to Improve Already 
Interstate Enforcement? 



(CHECK ONE) 



Requiring the initiating state to: 

Increase use of long-arm statute to 
establish paternity 

Provide additional information 
requested by responding state 
within 30 days 

Notify responding state of any 
changes in case status within 10 days 

for the costs of blood tests for 
paternity establishment 

Requiring the responding state to: 

Establish a central registry to 
receive and control incoming inter- 
state cases 

Ensure the central registry forwards 
cases for processing within 10 days 

Ensure the central registry maintains 
case records and reviews the status 
of cases every 90 days^ 

Provide sufficient staff to process 
interstate cases 

Process cases to the extent possible 
with available information 

Provide same services for interstate 



Yes 



No 



[39] [ 6] 
[33] [13] 
[46] [ 2] 



[38] [ 7] 

[39] [ 8] 

[33] [11] 

[48] [ 0] 

[40] [ 6] 



Don't 
know 



[36] [6] [8] 



[ 5] 
[ 4] 

[ 2] 



t 3] 

[ 6] 
[ 1] 



Implemented? 
(CHECK ONE) 

Don't 
Yes No know 



[36] [10] [ 4] 

[23] [191 [ 8] 

[ 9] f34] [ 7] 

[27] [19] [ 3] 



[27] [21] [ 1] 

[21] [24] [ 1] 

[11] [3*] [ 3] 

[16] [29] [ 3] 

[34] [10] [ 5] 
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cases as for intrastate cases 



148] [2] [0] 



[46] [3] [0] 



^Ihis provisicn was revised in the fined regulations issued February 22, 1988. 
The responding state's I\M) agency, not the oentral registry, was nade 
responsible for insuring the naintenanoe of case reoocds and periodic reviews. 
The initiating state's IV-D agency was aade responsible for contacting the 
responding state for a status update on cases not in payment status if 90 days 
had elapsed since the last contact with the responding state. 



(70. OOOTINUED) 



Likely to Improve 
Interstate Enforcement? 



{CHECK ONE) 



Requiring the responding state to: 

E>rovide initiating state with timely 
notice of hearings 

Notify the initiating state of 
changes in case status vithin 10 days 

Pay for case processing (except 
blood tests) 

Attenpt to obtain iudgment for blood 
tests from absent parent and 
reimburse initiating state 

Identify any fees or costs deducted 
from collections on non-AFDC cases 

Forward collections within 10 days 
of receipt 

Provide aore detailed information to 
initiating state identifying the 
cases to which collections apply 



Yes 

[32] 
[30] 
[23] 

134] 
[21] 
[40] 



No 

[13] 
[16] 
[14] 

[ 9] 
[17] 
[ 4] 



Don't 
know 



I 5] 
[ 4] 
[12] 

[ 7] 
[10] 
[ 6] 



[36] [8] [6] 



Already 



Inplemented? 
(CHECK ONE) 



Don't 
Yes No know 



[22] [18] [ 9] 
[10] [32] [ 6] 
[251 [16] [71 



[32] 
[15] 
[30] 



[8] [7] 
[25] [ 4] 
[13] [ 5] 



[24] [15] [ 9]] 



ni. 

A 



Please take this opportunity to make any comments you wish to bring 
attention of GAO ana Congress regarding the processing of interstate 



to the 



cases* 



(20 states ocmented.) states" ooments included the following. 
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— OCSB should develc3p an evaluation instrunent to report on the 
perfooanoe of all states in interstate enfarnement. 

— So long as URESA and other UBchanisBS are saddled with arcdiaic 
requirenents and oanoepts, interstate cases will be nore difficult, more 
expensive, and mxe time consuning than intrastate cases. 

— Hitler federal financial participation in p cog i r a m costs would allow 
states to hire appropriate staff. Until this is done, interstate 
collections will continue with little or no change. 

— Better autcnation will significantly inpcove the overall work of title 
IV-D agencies. 

— The greatest assistance to processing interstate cases ^^jould be the 
requireoent that all cases have social security niobers. This one piece 
of infonation deteraines the overall success of any attempt to locate, 
establish, and en£oroe child support obligations nationwide. 



TOANK YOU I PLEASE CHECK TO SEE THAT ALL ITEMS IN THE QUESTIONNAIRE HAVE BEEN 
ANSWERED. MAIL THE CX3MPLETED QUESTIONNAIRE IN THE BUSINESS REPLY EIWELOK: AS 
SOON AS POSSIFLE. 
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National Organizations in Which Officials 
Were Contacted 



To obtain perspectives on interstate problems, we contacted officials 
from 10 national organizations: 

American Bar Association. 

Center for the Support of Children. 

Children's Defense Fund. 

National Center for State Courts. 

National Child Support Enforcement Association. 

National Conference of State Legislatures. 

National Council for Children's Rights. 

National Governors' Association. 

National Institute for Child Support Enforcement. 

Women's Legal Defense Fund. 
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Overview of Interstate Child Support 
Eiiforceir.ent Demonstration Projects as of 
August 1988 



To encourage more effective methods of interstate enforcement, the 
1984 amendments authorized funds for grants to demonstrate and test 
new or innovative methods of interstate child support coUer.tion, In fis- 
cal years 1985-87, OCSE had provided over $21 million for 19 such 
projects. No additional funds were provided in fiscal year 1988. The 
projects explored automated interstate networks and data exchanges, 
improved management of Interstate case processing, and such other 
interstate issues as problems in paternity establishment and Increased 
use of credit reporting agencies. This appendix provides information on 
each project, including the lead and (in parentheses) participating 
states, funding, goals, results, and status as of August 1988, according 
to project officers ana directors. 



Automated Interstate 
Networks and Data 
Exchanges 



States Alaska (Idaho, Oregon, Utah, and Washington) 



Funding $1,476,323 

Project Period June 1, 1985, to May 31, 1989 



Goals To establish common data elements and an automated system for 

processing interstate cases. 



Results The system, bu \^ing on the existing state systems, became operational 

in all five states in October 1987. The involved states defined standard 
functions and data requirements, and designed their system to include 
all the services needed to process interstate cases. 
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States 
Funding 
Project Period 
Goal 



Iowa (Kansas, Missouri, Nebraska, and Oklahoma) 



$1,476,487 



July 1, 1985, to Dec 31, 1989 



To develop and demonstrate an automated system for locating out-of- 
state absent parents and implementing various enforcement remedies. 



Results 



The network, based on on-line inquiries to other states' data bases, was 
being used for parent locator activities in four of the five states. They 
had also exchanged tapes with states outside the region (Illinois and 
Texas). One state had not finished its in-state automated system, which 
is needed to be able to use the network. 



States 
Funding 
Project Period 
Goals 



Illinois (Indiana, Michigan, Missouri, coid Wisconsin) 



$2,897,166 



June 1, 1985, to Sept. 30, 1988 (extension requested) 



To create and test (1) an automated clearinghouse for locating out-of- 
state absent parents and (2) an automated case expediting and tracking 
system. 



Results 



The project created a central clearinghouse that compiled an automated 
listing of each participating state's out-of-state absent parents. For each 
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State, the clearinghouse attempts to locate absent parents by making 
inquiries to the states' various data bases. The project also created and 
implemented an automated system in Illinois to expedite and track 
delinquent cases, and it was working on implementing such a system in 
the other participating states. 



States 



South Carolina (Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Mississippi, North 
Carolina, and Tennessee) 



Funding 
Project Period 
Goal 



$4,150,258 



Oct. 1, 1985, to Dec. 31, 1988 



To develop a central data base for the participating states that includes 
**parent-locate" data from various sources in each state and to provide 
each state with on-line access to the central data base to assist in loca- 
cion of absent parents and records transfer. Also, to demonstrate and 
evaluate the system. 



Results 



The project compiled data from all eight states, but some state agencies 
were reluctant to cooperate. A contractor was preparing a cost-benefit 
analysis of the project. 



States 



Massachusetts (Connecticut, M-^ine, New Hampshire, Rhode Island, and 
Vermont) 



Funding 



$262,014 
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August 1988 



Project Period 
Goals 



June 1, 1985, to May 31, 1987 



To develop a regional interstate directory setting forth such information 
as the procedures, techniques, and contacts for processing cases within 
each of the six -participating states. Also, to develop standardized case 
processing pre dures and forms and a model legislative package and to 
study the feasibility of an automated network. 



Results 



The regional directory was developed and distribrted nationwide, and 
the New England states informally agreed to greater standardization of 
procedures. However, the project period ended before the directory's 
impact was evaluated or any other project goals were realized. 



States 
Funding 
Project Period 
Goals 



Delaware (Maryland, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania) 



Two grants totaling $230,153 



Oct. 1, 1985, to Mar. 31, 1989 



To (1) increase the use of non-URESA methods of establishing and enforc- 
ing child support, (2) implement a process for determining the most 
appropriate action on a case-by-casc basis, and (3) establish paternity 
and support obligations and use enforcement techniques in a more 
timely manner. 



Results 



In February 1987, the grantee issued an evaluation of enforcement rem- 
edies, concluding that several alternatives to uresa should be used when 
appropriate and that more uniformity among states and more staff 
training were needed. Delaware WdS continuing work with the partici- 
pating states to examine alternative remedies to uresa. 
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States 
Funding 
Project Period 
Goal 



New Jersey (Delaware, New York, and Pennsylvania) 



$529,339 



Oct. 1, 1985, to Sept. 30, 1988 



To exchange data tapes for locating out-of-state absent parents and pro- 
viding infonnation on wages, unemployment insurance benefits, and 
state income tax refunds that are available for child support. 



Results 



The participating states exchanged data tapes and expect to continue 
tape exchanges after federal funding for the project ends. 



States 
Funding 
Project Period 
Goal 



New Hampshhe (Maine) 



$3,916,930 



Oct. 1, ^ >86, to Feb. 28, 1989 



To (1) develop a comprehensive data processing system for child sup- 
port enforcement activities, transferable to other states, and (2) demon- 
strate banking techniques, such as direct deposit, lockbox, and electronic 
funds transfer. 



Results 



System programming w.is expected to be completed by November 1988, 
with full coiiversion and contract completion scheduled lor February 
1989 
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States 
Ponding 
Project Period 
Goal 



Iowa (Nebraska) 



$1,345,455 



Jan. 1, 1987, toM^r. 31, 1989 



Develop a system for electronically transferring interstate child support 
payments among the participating states to increase the efficiency and 
reduce the costs of making interstate collections. 



Results 



The project produced a manual on applications of electronic funds trans- 
fer of child support payments, and it was developing several options 
presented in the manual. 



States 
Funding 
Project Period 
Goals 



Kentucky (Ohio) 



$442,336 



Oct. 1, 1985, to May 1, 1987 



To research interstate child support enforcement problems in the Cincin- 
n?ri, Ohio/Covington and Newport, Kentucky, metropolitan area, and 
demonstrate the effectiveness of using a private sector style collection 
system for interstate cases. 



Results 



ERLC 



Efforts resulted in implementing a computer information system for 
URESA r^es in the metropolitan area. The project found consistent, long 
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delays and low collection rates in ukesa ca^jes, and it developed strate- 
gies to increase collections. Continued funding to test and implement the 
strategies was not approved. 



States 
Funding 
Project Period 
Goals 



District of Columbia (Maryland) 



$536,890 



Oct. 1, 1985, to Dec. 31, 1986 



Tc assess interstate case processing needs in the Washington metropoli- 
tan area and to test the feasibility and cost-effectiveness of a central 
unit for facilitating and coordinating interstate activities. 



Results 



Improved Management 
of Interstate Case 
Processing Within 
States 



The project identified a strong need for networking a case tracking sys- 
tem with neighboring jurisdictions. Continued funding to establish an 
interjurisdictional network wa'J not approved. 



State 
Funding 



Maryland 



$455,944 
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Project Period 
Goals 



June 1, 1985, to Dec. 31, 1986 

To analyze interstate child support enforcement operations and prob- 
lems and to develop and test improvements. 



Results 



Efforts, summarized in a report, resulted in recommendations that 
Maryland (1) work more closely with other states and obtain access to 
out-of-state data bases; (2) improve interstate case tracking and moni- 
toring with autoiiKition; (3) consolidate agencies, units, and functions; 
(4) link locate services with other case processing needs; (5) use long- 
arm' statutes to establish paternity; and (6) increase use of registration, 
income withholding, and military allotments. Continued funding to 
implement these recommendations was not approved. 



State 
Funding 
Project Period 
Goals 



Connecticut 



Two grants totaling $642,328 



Oct. 1, 1985, to Sept. 29, 1988 (extension to Apr. 30, 1989, requested) 



To analyze current interstate child support enforcement operations and 
problems and to develop and test improvements with respect to service 
of process o.i at ;ent parents, selection of case processing methods best 
suited to a given case, and use of credit reporting agencies co gain lever- 
age over delinquent absent parents. 



Results 



Project efforts, summarized in a report, identified problems in the qual- 
ity of data from initiating states, paternity establishment, and income 
withholding for interstate cases. Also, reliance on the uresa civil pro .e- 
dure without up- front case analysis and assessment of alternatives was 
identified as a contributing factor to low support order amounts. Efforts 
to develop and test improvements were funded under a separate grant. 
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State 
Funding 
Project Period 
Goal 



Michigan 
$534,250 

Oct. 1,1985, to Mar. 31, 1987 



To assess interstate case processing and iden::ify innovations in staffing, 
training, and interstate coordination to maximize collections. 



Results 



Project efforts, summarized in a report issued in March 1988, identified 
problems with uresa and under utilization of other methods of enforce- 
ment. Continued funding to test h\ ""heses and develop solutions was 
not approved. 



State 
Funding 
Project Period 
Goal 



Colorado 



$368,952 



Oct. 1, 1985, to Dec. 31, 1987 



To develop, implement, and evaluate a statewide interstate child sup- 
port enforcement process. 



Results 



Project efforts resulted in establishing a statewide clearinghouse for all 
incoming md outgoing interstate cases and standardized procedures for 
the outgoing cases. Continued funding to implement innovations v.oo not 
approved. 
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State 
Funding 
Project Period 
Goals 



Texas 



$1,137,861 



Apr. 1, 1986, to Apr. 30, 1988 



To develop migration tables for out-of-state absent ent. and 
improved blood-type tables for determining the paternity of Hispanics 
and blacks. 



Results 



Migration tables were completed and issued in February 1987. The final 
report was sent to OCSE for review in August 1988. 



State 
Funding 
Project Period 
Goal 



Puerto Rico (Virgin Islands) 



$337,^28 



Oct. 1, 1985, to Mar. 31, 1988 



To improve statistical tables for paternity blood tests of l^uerto Ricans 
and Virgin Islanders. 



Results 



ERIC 



The final report was being written. 
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States 
Funding 
Project Period 
Goal 



Alabama (Delaware and Georgia) 



$300,935 



June 1, 1985, to Mar. 31, 1983 



To improve paternity establishment in uresa cases by videotaping court- 
room testimony and ^ mg standardized forms, procedures, and labora- 
tory testing. 



Results 



Standardized forms were developed and distributed to the states. 
Efforts to develop procedures for blood tests and to examine use of 
videotaped testimony were undertaken. The final report was expected 
in September 1988. 



State 
Funding 
i^oject Period 
Goal 



Indiana 



$359,090 



Sept. 30, 1987, to Apr. 30, 1989 



To (1) obtain enforcement leverage over delinquent, absent parents by 
providing child support payment and arrearage information to credit 
reporting agencies and (2) acquire absent paront location information 
from such agencies in cases with and without support obligations. 



Results 



Testing of methods with credit bure^^us was 'nderway. 
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This appendix discusses the legal basis for various means of enforcing 
interstate child support. The methods discussed are not mutually exclu- 
sive, ai d depending on the circunistances of the case, each may be 
important in designing a strategy for collecting support from an absent 
parent. 



Mpph^mi^rrm Tnvnl vin<y following mechanisms require involvement of two states to estab- 

ivic^ii<uurMUC> 111 vui viiig jjgj^ ^^/^j. ej^force a child support order for an out-of-state parent. 

Initiating and 
Responding States 



Uniform Reciprocal URESA» is a model act providing a means for establishing paternity and 

Enforcement of Support establishing and enforcing child support orders across state lines 
j^Q^ whereby actions initiated in one state are processed in another. All 

states have adopted such an act in some form, but there are important 
differences among states. For example, some states' versions of the act 
do not specifically provide for paternity establishment. The states' acts 
generally provide three mechanisms for processing interstate actioris, as 
discussed below. 



The principal provisions of URESA provide for civil enforcement of inter- 
state chiM support. All states have adopted some civil procedures. Typi- 
cally, the custodial parent files a petition in his or her state which is 
then forwarded to a court in the responding state, where the absent par- 
ent is believed to reside. The responding state notifies the absent parent, 
aTanges a hearing, and usually provides legal representation for the 
custodial parent whether or not he or she travels to the responding 
state. 



Civil enforcement under uresa may be used to establish paternity ^^id 
support orders, as well as enforce existing support orders. However, 
even if there is an existing support order, the responding state estab- 
lishes a new order, which may differ from the existing order. In this 
regard, differences in states' laws affect case settlements. For example, 
while most states require parents to support their child until age 18, at 
least one state requires parents to provide support until a child is 21 
years old, and some states extend the duty of support under various 



^ URESA A^as revised in 1968 and became uie revised Uniform Reciprocal Enforcement of Support 
Act For simplification, both models are referred to as URFSA 
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circumstances. Also, some state courts do not have jurisdiction to adju- 
dicate paternity under uresa and will not conduct a uresa hearing, if the 
absent alleged parent denies paternity, until paternity has been deter- 
mined through a different proceeding. 



Registration Under uresa provisions adopted by 3d states, an existing support order 

issued in one state may be legally certified (registered) and enforced in a 
responding state and no new order need be ?stablished. Upon receiving a 
registration request, the responding state must notify the absent parent, 
who generally has 20 days to request a hearing for challenging enforce- 
ment of the order. If the court rules against a challenge or if no hearing 
is requested, the court registers the order, which then has the same 
effect as any other support order issued by the registering state. 



Extradition Extradition provisions authorize the governor of an initiating state to 

demand that a responding state extradite any person charged criminally 
with failing to provide support and to respond to similar demands from 
other initiating states. Before making a demand or responding to one, 
the governor m?y require satisfaction that a civil enforcement action 
has been initiated or that such an action would be of no use. 

Extradition is usually the last uresa method resorted to, in part because 
of difficulty proving that a defendant intentionally or willfully refused 
to pay support. 



Thirty states have enacted uefja in sor e form, uefja provides that, 
upon the filing of an authenticated foreign (i.e., out-of-state) judgment 
and notice to the judgment debtor, the judgment will be treated in the 
same manner as a local one. This method can be used only to enforce a 
final child support order that is not subject to modification. 



Federal law requires states to authoriz i means for withholding pay 
from the income of parents who owe child support even if such arr ^ 
are owed pursuant to a support order issued in another state.^ V, 
ing is to begin without amending the support order or further court 



Uniform Enforcement of 
Foreign Judgment Act 
(UEFJA) 



Interstate Income 
Withholding 



242 use 666(bX9) 
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action, an j it applies to all new and existing cases that are 1 month 
delinquent in payments.^ 

To comply with interstate income withholding requirements, states have 
enacted various statutes, Some states, such as California, New York, 
Colorado, Tennessee, and Georgia, require registration of a child support 
order under uresa or domestication (establishment of a new order 
withii; the sLiice) of an out-of-state order before they will enforce an 
interstate request for income withholding. There is no federal ruling to 
date as to whether such statutes comply with federal requirements. 

To help states meet federal requirements and improve inte.itate 
enforcement, in 1982 OCSE requesteo the American Bar Association and 
the National Conference of State Legislatures to develop a model inter- 
state income withholding statute. The model act was published in 
November 1984, and 10 states have adopted it, 



Mechanisms Allowing 
for Direct 
Enforcement of 
Interstate Cases 



Long- Ann Statutes Long-arm statutes, whicli take a variety of forms, are state laws 

enabling a state to exercise jurisdiction ovei a person outside the state 
under certain conditions, provided that the person's right to due process 
is protected.^ Many states have long-arm statutes that can be used to 
establish support orders for out-of-state absent parents. Examples of 
such long-arm statutes include the following: (1) a specific domestic 
relations long-arm statute, which may be used if the couple had been 



^The Family Support Act of 1988 requires immediate withholdmg, with few exceptions, bejiiming 
November 1990. 

^The due process clause of the 14th Amendment limits a state s jurisdiction over persons not in the 
state, to persons that have "nrunimum contacts with (the state attempting to as rt jurisdiction) such 
that the mamtenance of the suit does not offend 'traditional notions of fair pL* y and substantial 
justice (Int ernational Shoe Co. v. Washmgton > 326 U S. 310, 316 (1945) quoting Milliken v. Meyer , 
31 1 U.S 457, 463 (1940).) This constitutes the r>nncipal obstacle preventing pai nts from simply 
filing a child support claim against an absent parent m a state court where the custodial parent 
resides. The Supreme Court has never articulated a precise description or comprehensive list of cir- 
cumstances under which a state's exc *ase of junsdiction under a long-arm statute will not violate the 
14th Amendment. 



The following mechanisms are those that allow the custodial parent's 
state to pursue enforcement of an interstate case without involving the 
responding state. 
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married in the state, and (2) a general long-arm statute, which may be 
used if the couple transacted any business within the state, such as a 
separation agreement, or if the absent parent caused iryury, such as fail- 
ure to provide support. Use of loi g-arm statutes often results in estab- 
lishment of a default judgment because the out-of-state parent does not 
appear in court. 

States less frequently have long-arm statutes that can be used to estab- 
lish paternity. Usually such statutes require conception within the state 
and the continuing residence of the child and/or custodial parent wHhin 
the state. Sixteen states have adopted some form of the Uniform Parent- 
age Act — model legislation that includes a special long-arm provision to 
establish paternity and determine the amount of child support payments 
for out-of-state absent parents. 



Direct Income Withholding "^^is mechanism can be used in those cases when a support order has 

already been established and the state can obtain jurisdiction over the 
out-of-state absent parent's employer without involving another state. 
Such situations exist when the absent parent's employer is (1) the mili- 
tary, (2) the federal government, or (3) a company doing business in 
both states. 

Members of the uniformed services on active duty are subject to manda- 
tory allotments from their pay and allowances. They may be required to 
make such allotments in any case in which child support payments are 
delinquent in an amount equal to the support payable for 2 months or 
longer.^ Such allotments can be arranged without involvement of the 
state where the absent parent resides by following the procedures 
promulgat. d by the Department of Defense.® Federal employees are sub- 
ject to simlar withholding procedures as promulgated by the various 
departments.^ 

When the absent parent is employed by a company doing business 
within the initiating state, the state can serve an income withholding 
order on the employer within the state even though the absent parent is 
working in a branch outside the state. This is sometimes regarded as a 
form of long-arm statute. 



H2 U.S.C. 665 
®32CF.R Part 54. 
^42 use 659 and 661. 
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Federal Tax Refunds Federal law permits states to arrange the seizure of federal tax refunds 

of individuals who owe overdue child support.® OCSE has outlined cir- 
cumstances under which past due support will qualify for such offsets.® 
This method permits collection of overdue child support payments 
regardless of where a parent resides. However, use of this procedure 
may be complicated if the absent parent files a joint return. 



Federal Jurisdiction interstate child support cases may also be pursued through the federal 

courts in some circumstances, as outlined below. 

Federal Diversity Jurisdiction Federal district courts have original jurisdiction over all civil actions, 

including those involving child support, between residents of different 
states where the amount in controversy, exclusive of interests and cost, 
exceeds $10,000 (increases to $50,000, effective May 1989).»o The absent 
parent must be properly notified, but the claim may be filed in the fed- 
eral district court in any convenient state, which will determine which 
staters law to apply. Federal court orders are enforceable in every state. 
Federal courts, however, are backlogged and may take longer to handle 
a case than would a stLle court. 



Limited Specific Federal hhs, through ocse, is authorized to accept applications from states for 

Jurisdiction permission to utilize federal courts to enforce an existing support order 

against an absent parent." Such applications must be approved where 
OCSE finds that another state has not enforced the order of the originat- 
ing state in a reasonable time,*^ and that recourse to the federal court is 
the only reasonable method of enforcing the order. 

>Vhere OCSE certifies such a case for federal litigation, it may be filed in 
the federal district court in which the claim arose or where either party 



»42C.SC. 664 
®45CFR. 303.7 

*°281ISC 1332 and PL 100-702. 
"42 use 652(aX8) and 660. 

*^OCSE ha** determined that 60 days is a reasonable time for states to undertake enforcement of a.* 
order from the apphcant state 45 C F R 303.73. 
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resides. *3 This method may be used regardless of the amount in contro- 
versy, and as v^ith federal diversity jurisdiction, any order issued is 
enforceable throughout the country. 



^^42 U.S.C. 660 
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This appendix identifies various local, state, and federal resources avail- 
able for locating absent parents. 



Local Resources 



Local efforts begin with information provided by the custodial parent. 
Depending on the working; relationships the local child support office 
establishes with other local entities, it may obtain information from 



telephone and city directories; 
post offices; 

relatives, employers, friends, and business associates of the absent 
parent; 

the Chamber of Commerce and union locals; 

clinics and hospital admission records; 

banks, finance companies, and insurance companies; 

local police department, criminal, and court records; 

voter registration, tax assessor, and local welfare offices, 

utility companies; and 

churches. 



State Resources Either concurrent with the local search, or if the local search fails, the 

IV-D agency refers the case to the state parent locator service (spls). The 
bfis is responsible for contacting 

• state agencies, such as the departments of motor vehicles, employment 
security, corrections, and taxation; 

• child support agencies in other states; and 

• military central registries. 

In addition, spls has authority for referring cases to the Federal Parent 
Locator System (fpls). 



FPLS, operated by OCSE, is charged with providing, upon authorized 
request, the social security number, current address, and place of 
employment of an absent parent, if such information can be obtained 
from any files or records maintai 'd by any state or federal agency, fpls 
has access to information maint .uied by other federal agencies, such as 
the 

• Social Security Administration, 

• Internal Revenue Service, 



Federal Resources 
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• Department of Defense (which provides information from the Anny, 
Navy, Air Force, Marine Corps, Coast Guard, Public Health Service, and 
National Oceanic and Atmospheric Administration), 

• Selective Service System, 

• Veterans Adnrdnistration, and 

• General Services Administration (National Personnel Records Center). 



OthB"* Potenticll * intern^*", funded by the Department of Labor, pro" les for quarterly 

n " ^ cross-matches among state agencies n the unemployment compensation 

KeSOUrCeS program, 

• NLETS, a State funded and operated system, which ties together all 
states' police units, giving them access to states' department of motor 
vehicle dava bases. 

• Commercial data bases maintained by credit bureaus bnd telephone 
companies. 
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M^or Contributx)rs to This Report 



Human Resources 
Division, 
Washington, D.C. 



Franklin Frazier, Associate Director, (202) 275-6193 
Daniel M. Brier, Group Director 
Byron S. Galloway, Assignment Manager 
Joseph P. Kelly, Evaluator 



San Francisco 
Regional Office 



Margie K. Shields, Evalut ,oi-in-Charge 
David F. Fiske, Site Senior 
Donald J. Porteous, Evaluator 
Carol E. Barton, Evaluator 
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